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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
THERE has been a lull in musical doings 
during the last few weeks, but several con- 
certs claim notice. In the first place we are 
still promenading about night after night to 
the excellent programmes, drawn up for the 
delectation of musical London by the distin- 
guished conductor, Mr. Henry Wood at the 
Queen's Hall. This is a distinct departure 
from the usual autumn season and consider- 
ing all things, holiday time, etc., the number 
of promenaders was good on the average, if 
not quite up to the sanguine expectations of 
the indefatigable manager, Mr. Robert New- 
man. ‘There were several important works 
in the programmes, such as Wagner, Beet- 





hoven, etc., and amongst the soloists, We 
have to record the great success of Mr. John 
Dunn, who played the first movement of 
Vieuxtemps’ Violin Concerto in such excel- 
lent style that he was recalled no less than 
five times, after which he gave Wilhelmj’s 
arrangement of Schubert’s “ Ave Maria “ in 
his own inimitable manner. Another suc- 
cessful violinist was Mr. H. Lyall-Taylor, 
the principal second violin of the orchestra, 
who came forward as soloist in the Concerto 
in D by De Beriot, a work of some con- 
siderable artistic merit—perhaps one of the 
happiest productions of the somewhat pro- 
lific composer and virtuoso. A bright, crisp 
tone, neat execution, splendid intonation, and 
a somewhat piquantness of style took the 
audience by storm and the talented master of 
his instrument had to submit himself to an 
inevitable encore. Mr. Taylor has our 
sincere wishes for his future successes and 
we shall at all times be pleased to record his 
doings. 

Another success, that we are bound to 
record, was the one given by Mr. George 
Grossmith, previous to his departure on his 
American tour, who gave one of his inimit- 
able recitals on Thursday ae anuary 
the goth, at St. James’s Hall. is new 
sketch is concerned with “ nobodies " who 
fancy themselves “ somebodies ” and “ some- 
bodies’ who are possibly ‘nobodies,” a 
subject which, it will be surmised, provides 
the humorous entertainer with many oppor- 
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tunities for genial satire. That which makes 
a ‘*somebody ” was shown to pertain to all 
classes.of society, from the policeman to the 
peer, and the various manners in which the 
*«somebodies " mentioned “ found their level” 
were humorously described. The songs in- 
troduced in this sketch were entitled 
‘‘ Working up a Pedigree,” written by Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., and “The Merry 
Bankrupts,” words by Mr. George R. Sims. 
In the former, hints are given for the trans- 
formation of undistinguished names into 
those suggestive of patrician descent ; and 
in the latter the philosophy of reckless 
financiers was set forth with amusing point. 
The novelty was preceded by “a few idle 
thoughts” on the anything but idle time 
spent by Mr. Grossmith in a flat in “‘ One- 
and.a-half-brick-thick Mansions.’ In this, 
laughter-provoking imitations were given of 
the efforts of the aspiring baritone in the flat 
beneath, the little boy with the broken 
musical toy above, the lady who could play 
everything—but nothing correctly—by ear 
at the side, and the little girl in the passage 
with the musical box which reiterated only 
half a tune. Manifestly our American 
cousins are going ‘‘ to jocose a few.” 

After further developing the theme of 
waves and ripples in the second and third 
lectures given to juvenile audiences, in which 
Professor Fleming discussed the vibrations 
caused by ships in water and in the air by 
sound, the relations of the theory to musical 
sounds was treated of in the fourth lecture, 
which took place on January 4th, at the 


‘Royal Institution. After some very scientific 


experiments, as well as some familiar ones, 
like that of a boy jumping on a plank, the 
subject of resonance was reached, and treated 
with the most intense interest. The setting 
up of vibrations in a tuning-fork by the 
sounds produced by another and the musical 
sounds produced by air vibrations in organ 
pipes were among the musical illustrations. 
The effect of musical sounds on flames was 
strikingly shown by means of a revolving 
mirror. To show that the vibrations were 
most intense at the top and bottom of the 
organ pipe, a metal tambourine was inserted 
at different points of a tube representing the 
organ pipe; but the most striking phe- 
nomena were produced by introducing into 
the end of a huge tube suspended from the 
ceiling of the theatre the flames of hydrogen 
gas to produce the deep tones peculiar to the 
organ. The last experiment introduced 
showed the beautiful figures that might be 
produced in sand peppered ona vibrating 


plate by drawing a fiddle bow over the edge <j 
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of the plate in certain positions. In one of 
these the Professor by a single stroke of the 
bow produced the form of a star fish.. For 
the very end of his lecture Professor Fleming 
reserved a great surprise. After explaining 
that no modern violin was found to equal the 
famous violins of Cremona of the sixteenth 
century, and that the varied excellences of 
this wonderful musical instrument depended 
upon the personal skill of the manufacturer 
in selecting and handling his materials, the 
wood, the varnish, etc., he suddenly sprung 
upon the audience a very curiously con- 
structed instrument, which he called a violin. 
It had the strings and some of the other 
elements of the violin, but instead of the 
sounding board it had a metal disc, formed 
of aluminium, and for resonator a metal bell- 
shaped outlet like that of the graphophone. 
This novel instrument, the invention of Mr. 
Stroh, proved to be capable of giving off the 
most delicious and pure of violin tonesi. To 
demonstrate its excellence a clever young 
lady violinist, Miss Ethel Lynd, played in 
the most charming manner a very charming 
composition—a ‘ Berceuse”” by Godard. 
The great economical advantage of the new 
violin is that perfection of tone can be 
ensured in every individual instrument, the 
tone being produced by a disc, which is 
stamped out of aluminium, and, of course, 
every disc produced resembles every other. 
The first concert in the New Year, of 
Messrs. Chappell’s Saturday Popular Con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall, on January the 
4th, was well attended. The programme 
opened with M. Saint-Saéns’s pianoforte 
Trio in E minor, Op. 92, performed at these 
concerts for the first time. On the disting. 
uished Frehch composers’ skill in developing 
thematic material there is no need to insist, * 
and in.this trio, especially in the opening 
allegro, he appears at his best. There isa 
short and pleasing andante based upon a 
single subject. This is followed by a delicate 
piquant allegretto movement. In the Finale 
a ‘‘ fughetta ’’ serves to show the composer’s 
contrapuntal skill. The performance by 
Messrs. Raoul, Pugno, Jacques, Thibaud 
and Joseph Hollman was in thorough sym- 
pathy with the music. M. Pugno, a pianist 
who enjoys a Parisian reputation, gave 
highly skilful renderings of Chopin's Noc- 
turne in F sharp and Polonaise in E flat, 
also Liszt’s seldom heard Rhapsodie, No. 11. 
His technique is of the neatest, his tone 
clear, and his reading of the music tasteful, 
if somewhat artificial. M. Thibaud was 
heard in Beethoven's Romance in F, a Bach 


-——4t Gavotte,” and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Havanaise.” 
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The reading of the first was sound, and in 
the last the performer displayed really ex- 
cellent technique. The rendering of the 
Bach was good, though a trifle pinched. 
M. Joseph Hollman gave a finished per- 
formance of Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 
The programme, which included Madame 
Liza Lehmann’s song cycle “In a Persian 
Garden,” was interpreted by Mme. Bertha 
Rossow, Miss Violet Simpson, and Messrs. 
William Green and Denham Price, with 
Mr. Bird a safe accompanist at the piano- 
forte. The programme, far too long, con- 
cluded with Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in 
B flat, Op. 97. ‘ 

On Sunday, Dec. 8, the occasion being the 
birthday of Queen Alexandra, Mr. Sousa and 
his band also had the honour of appearing 
at Sandringham. ‘lhe programme included 
classical and sacred music, a particular fea- 
ture being a selection of American hymn 
tunes, for which a very large and elaborate 
peal of bells was specially taken from 
London. 


Her Majesty the Queen has graciously 
consented to continue her patronage of the 
Westminster Orchestral Society. 


The first appearance in England of M. 
Kocian, at St. James’s Hall on Dec. 9, was 
signalised by a great crowd, by tumultuous 
but not uncritical applause, and in every 
way deserves to be considered a memorable 
event. It is well known now that this young 
artist is another of the exponents of the 
wonderful method of Sevcik, the distinguished 
professor at the Prague Conservatoire, and 
that he comes _in succession to Ondricek, 
Kubelik and Dr. Sicard as another prodigy 
of virtuosity. This character he certainly 
maintained with great distinction at his 
recital. Difficulties of execution are abso- 
lutely of no account in his renderings, and, 
in addition to tremendous technical skill, 
the tone he produces is remarkably broad 
and clear. Absolute precision and a con- 
siderable command of expression are his 
also. Taking his extreme youth into account, 
he is at home in a variety of styles; and, to 
judge from his first performance, only (and 
naturally) fails quite to grasp the profounder 
meaning of great poetic works. This was 
noticeable, perhaps, in the “ Kreutzer” 
Sonata of Beethoven, which was commend- 
ably and even brilliantly performed, but was 
yet not quite emotional enough. In this 
work Miss Marguerite Elzy assisted at the 
piano, which she played with remarkable 
intelligence and spirit. M. Kocian gave for 
his solos (to the careful accompaniment of 











Mr. Wilfrid Bendall) a very notable render- 
ing of Ernst’s Concerto in F sharp minor, 
which produced loud applause. The Cadenza 
in particular was a wonderful performance, 
and the whole work was played with absolute 
assurance. So, too, were the Adagio and 
Rondo from Paganini’s Concerto in D, with 
which the recital ended. Sevcik’s “ Holka- 
modrooka,” a wild but captivating and dainty 
Bohemian dance, was absolutely fascinating, 
and M. Kocian’s treatment of the harmonics 
in it were faultlessly pure. Recalled, he 
gave a_ spirited rendering of Bazzini’s 
“ Witches’ Dance.” When the recital ended 
it was natural, and indeed inevitable to 
mentally compare M. Kocian with Kubelik, 
perhaps most of all because the extreme 
youth of both places them upon some basis 
of natural equality. The result of an analysis 
of the two young players’ styles, however, still 
ends in favour of Kubelik, though to his 
first M. Kocian comes in an easy second, 
and the rest of the field are a long way off. 


Mr. John Phillip Sousa and his band 
sailed for New York on board the Phila- 
delphia on the 14th Dec. Mr. Hermann Klein 
was also among the passengers. 


M.- Ysaye may be expected in London 
again at the end of January. 


Mr. Newman's symphony concerts during 
the sixth after Christmas season are as 
follows :—Saturday afternoons, Jan. 18th, 
Feb. 1st, Feb. 22nd, and March 8th; all at 
3 o'clock. 





ABROAD. 

JoserH Joachim shone as the star of the 
Dresden Mozart Society's first recital. 
Being, like Frau Schmitt Scanyi, its honorary 
member, he, in conjunction with the singer, 
gave immense satisfaction in the rendering 
of a Bach cantata for song and violin, the 
orchestral accompaniment being taken by 
Herr Alois Schmitt, the able conductor. 
Mozart's Violin Concerto in D and the Adagio 
from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto formed his 
further contributions to the interesting 
programme. 

There has just been discovered, under a 
heap of old unused orchestral scores in the 
bookshelves of the Paris Conservatoire, an 
unknown work by Mozart, a grand orchestral 
overture. The work has already been per- 
formed at one of the concerts given by the 
institution. 


Signor Sonzogno, the well-known Milanese 
music publisher and proprietor of J/ Secolo, 
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offers a prize of £2,000 for the best one-act 
opera. This he promises to produce at his 
own expense in Milanin the year 1904. The 
competition is open to musicians of all 
nationalities. 


A cable from New York says that Kubelik 
has had a phenomenal success at his first 
recital given at Carnegie Hall. 


A Dutch violinist, Jean Ten Have, was 
heard at the Singakademie. Thisis a serious 
artist, bent on attaining high things. If not 
at present a great violinist, there is something 
most attractive in his work; and his bowing 
is most elegant. He was _ particularly 
successful in the Andantino of a concerto by 
Saint-Saéns. In the difficult passages in this 
work and in a Scherzo-Tarantelle the tone 
was not clean enough. Bruch’s “Scotch” 
Symphony closed a very fair concert. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Nikisch, 
accompanied, and apart from the soloist, the 
rendering of the “ Jessonda’’ Overture was 
a treat in itself. 


The anniversary of Rubenstein’s death, 
on Dec. 20 was celebrated in St. Petersburg 
by the consecration of a chapel erected over 
his grave. 


Kubelik’s share of a week’s proceeds from 
three concerts and a private recital in New 
York amounted to £924, of which he sent 
£400 to the Philharmonic Society of Prague 
as a Christmas present. 





PROVINCIAL. 


York.—An excellent ballad concert—arranged 
by Mr. Cundall Stephenson, A.R.C.O., organist of 
St. Paul's, York, in aid of the funds of the 
Foundry District New Church—was held in the 
Festival Concert Room on Wednesday evening. 
There was a very large attendance, and in every 
sense the concert was a gratifyisg success. 
There were several vocalists, who helped greatly 
to make the concert a success, and considerable 
talent was displayed in rendering the instrumental 
numbers. Miss Zoe Mercier first played on the 
ee the “ Capriccio a la Valse” in Op. 9, by 

eschetizky, and the first movement from Grieg’s 
Sonata, Op. 7; and at the opening of the second 
part of the programme, “ Nocturne,” Op. 37, No. 
2 (Chopin), and “ Rigole Hode Verdi” (Liszt), 
This lady’s playing was very brilliant, neither did 
it lack expression and pathos. Herr Heinrich 
Dittmar, the solo violinist, was in first rate form. 
His numbers were Sarasate’s ‘‘ Gipsy Melodies,” 
“ Adagio" from Spohr’s ninth Concerto, and the 
player’s ‘‘ Hungarian Danse.” Mr. Jack Groves 
very ably played on his ‘cello Dunkler’s “ Cap- 
rice Hongroise” and a “Scherzo” by Godard. 
Mr. T. Tertius Noble accompanied with his ac- 
customed ability, his piano playing being not the 





least attractive feature of the instrumental music. 
The concert was under the able direction cf Mr. 
C. Stephenson, who was heard to advantage in 
accompanying several of the songs. 

Dublin, 20th Nov.—Mr. Arthur Darley is a 
violinist who is too seldom heard in Dublin. He 
is, many people believe, the best in the city; but, 
though he works hard as a teacher, he does not 
often appear on a platform. His repertoire of 
classical music is very large, but he does not con- 
fine himself only to classical works, fur quite 
lately he delighted the members of the National 
Literary Society by playing some beautiful and 
characteristic Irish airs with great vigour and ex- 
pression. Next week he is to give the first of a 
a series of classical recitals in the Anticnt Con- 
cert Rooms. It is to be hoped that Mr. Darley 
wiil turn his knowledge of Irish music to account, 
and will include in bis concerts an arrangement 
of Irish airs by himself. It may be mentioned asa 
matter of interest that he is a grandnephew of 
George Darley, the Irish poet, whom Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Coleridge, and so many other famous 
writers admired so much. 

Ipswich.—At the Public Hal’), November 18tb, 
the Ipswich Sunday School Union inaugurated a 
series of musical competitions by scholars and 
teachers in the affiliated schools which, with the 
concluding concert to-morrow evening will con- 
stitute quite a musical festival—one of many 
organized and carried to a successful issue by 
the Union during the last decade. The festival 
now begun was organised by a committee repre- 
sentative of the schools in Ipswich, Miss Harsum, 
secretary of the Union, undertaking the heavy 
secretarial work. 

Violin solo (boys and girls over 12). Test 
piece, selection from “ The Bohemian Girl,” by 
Josef Meissler.—The only entry was Rose Calver 
(Burl‘ngton*.School), who has already attained 
very considerable proficiency. The schedule 


stipulated that when the number of entries was — 


below three only one prize should be awarded. 
The judge said he thought the audience would 
agree with him that Rose Calver was entitled to 
the first prize—she played remarkably well in 
tune; she played as if she meant it, and in 
proper style. He commended her playing very 
much indeed. 

Violin solo (boys and girls over 12). Test 
piece, ‘Scotch Aire,” by Alan Macey. Six com- 
petitors.—The competitors very considerably in 
age, and, the Judge said, very much in ability. 
He should have liked more vigour in the last 
movement—the difficult part of the piece ; but it 
was better to take it slow, and be correct. Two 
competitors were almost equal—both played very 
well in time and tune, but ore had been a little 
spasmodic. The prizes were awarded as follows: 
—1, Owen Smith, Stoke School; 2, Nellie Reeve, 
Turret Green; c., Ella Goymour. The latter, 
the Judge said, played very nicely; she would 
have done better with accompaniment. 


Derby.—Mr. J. Harold Henry, A.R.A.M., the 
favourite Derbyshire violinist, announces his 
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first orchestral concert at the Temperance Hall, 
Derby, on Tuesday, Dec. 17th. He will be 
assisted by the orchestra of the Derby Orchestral 
Society, which numbers sixty-five performers, 
under the conductorship of Mr. Sydney F. Sad- 
lzr, Mus. Bac., and Miss Ethel Bird, the popular 
soprano. Mr. Henry himself will contribute 
several sol)s on the violin, including Hans Sitt’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Cavatina.” 





Hull.—Miss Lilan Athol Crow, daughter of 
Mr. Crow, of Howden, has already, al:hough oaly 
fourteen years of age, accomplished some re- 
mirkable successes in the musical worli. The 
resul:s just published of the December competi- 
tions at the Leeds Collzge of Music show that 
she 1s bracketed equal first with Mr. Kitson in 
the special competition open to all violinists, and 
has also won the gold medal of the college for 
the student who shows the greatest promise. 
Sbe has already won the prize offered to students 
under sixteen, and, of course, was ineligible for 
that for students over that age. Toe examiner, 
Dr. T. F. Barnett, makes the following special 
comment upon the playing of the two winners :—- 
“T cannot refrain f-om expressing my admiration 
of the performance of the two candidates, Miss 
Lilian Crow and Mr. Percy Kitson. Both per- 
formed the music chosen 1n so perfect and artis. 
tic a manner that I consider it a case of equal 
merit.” Miss Crowe had al-eady once won the 
prize, and had she not been bracketed with Mr. 
Kitson on this occasion would have won it 
outright. 


A VIOLINIST’S CURIOSITY. 


BEING a violinist, I na‘urally must interest 
myself in all things pertaining to that art 
or profession. A number of years ago I 
was in a country cottage, when the con- 
versation turned upon the age of a very old 
grandfather's clock that stood in the farthest 
corner from thedoor. I found upon inspect- 
ing it, that the door of the clock stuck, and 
not being used to opening it, I gave the 
frame a violent jerk,—when I heard some- 
thing drop inside. Judge ‘of my surprise, 
when I discovered it to be 2 violin bow, 
which had been hung up in the clock for over 
twenty-three years, the present owners 
having forgotten all about its existence. The 
hair was black, the button at the end of the 
screw was gone, having apparently rusted 
off, a very old-fashioned ivory nut, yellow 
with age, begrimed with dirt, the screw being 
firmly rusted in. 

I was very eager to take it out and 
examine it, hastily glancing down it to 
see if it was straight, and not warped on 
one side. Trying the spring, for the hair of 
the bow was luckily slack, with intense 
eagerness, I looked at the bottom to see if 
there was a maker’s name for I could tell it 
must be an exceptional bow, my eye caught 








the magic name, DO DD,—Dodd. Could 
any surprise have been more complete? here 
I had actually stumbled on a genuine Dodd 
violin bow. Dodd, the flower of our ancient 
English bow makers, the man who was an 
exceptionally fine and prosperous workman, 
yet who came to grief in his old age, dying 
in Richmond workhouse! Aftercleaning it, 
I took the exact length which was twenty- 
seven and three quarter inches. It was ofan 
octagon shape, the spring being as when 
new; the hair, when slack, falls in the exact 
centre of the stick, between the nut and the 
point of the bow, an old-fashioned ivory nut, 
slightly cracked; otherwise the bow, except 
the hair, being flawless. Upon investigation 
and the looking up of an old fiddler's diary, 
the bow was shown to be quite genuine. 
the original cost being 10s. 6d., and also 
entered in the diary as made of mahogany 
wood. The button, which could not 
be found was also described as bearing 
the name of Dodd, and being fancifully 
cut in ivory. Most violinists are often 
troubled by other people’s curiosity— 
after concerts, etc..—but to be troubled, or 
shall I say blessed with my own curiosity in 
this case, was an epoch which falls to the lot 
of a few—very few—violinists. 
FREDERICK WILDE. 


RUDOLPH KREUTZER. 
(The Violin World.) 

Se the regular line of succession Rudolph Kreutzer 
follows the five great violinists—Corelli, Tartini, 
Pugnani, Viotti and R»de—sketches of whom have 
already appeared in The Violin World.] 

Rupotpu KReEvuTZzER came of musical stock, 
inheriting talents from his father and mother, 
both of whom were excellent musicians. He 
was born November 16, 1766, in Versailles. 
His father, who had come from Germany a 
decade before, held the position of concert- 
master in the Royal Orchestra and often 
played solos. When a mere lad the subject 
of this sketch began to play the violin in 
public. His first teacher was Anton Stanitz, 
son of the founder of the Mannheim School. 
When only thirteen years of age, young 
Kreutzer appeared as the soloist in a concert 
and played his own Concerto, No. 1. Both 
his performance and his composition received 
unqualified praise. Living in an atmosphere 





of music and enjoying the companionship of . 


scholarly musicians, classicists of the highest 
rank, the young violinist imbibed correct 
ideas touching his art and had a just con- 
ception of his mission. 

When Rudolph was sixteen years of age, 
his father died, and Marie Antoinette, who 
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had shown a warm interest in him, became 
his patron, and her influence secured for him 
the place his father had held. In 1782 he 
went to Paris for the express purpose of 
hearing Viotti, who then was the unrivalled 
master. He played for Viotti, who gave 
him advice regarding the best course for 
him to pursue. Until he was twenty-four, 
he devoted himself assiduously to the study 
of the violin and to composition. His first 
works to be published were six duets for the 
violin and violoncello. These were well 
received. Later he wrote several operas, 
two of which were produced in Paris. 
About the year 1800, Kreutzer undertook 
a long concert tour and visited several 
countries. In Germany he won his greatest 
triumphs. Hisstyle was essentially teutonic. 
He was in truth the Wilhelmj of his day. 
The noble tone he drew from his Amati was 
deemed incomparable. Kreutzer was Spohr's 
model, so far as tone was concerned. After 
the completion of this concert tour, which 
from all points of view was successful, 
Kreutzer took a post in the Paris Conserva- 
toire and also was the conductor of the 
private band of Napoleon. When Louis 
XVIII. ascended the throne, he inherited 
this orchestra amongst other legacies, and in 
1815 Kreutzer again was made its director. 


Many honours were thrust upon him. He 
was a guest in Beethoven’s home in Bonn 


and met many celebrities. About this time 
he was at his zenith, and was doing the best 
work of his life. Spohr declared that his 
violin playing could not be equalled by any 
of his contemporaries ; that in some respects 
he surpassed Rode, and any other player 
since Corelli, In 1825 Kreutzer began to 
fail and soon retired to private life. Suc- 
cessive strokes of paralysis deprived him of 
his physical powers, but his brain was not 
affected. He continued to write music, and 
even to teach a few pupils in whom he was 
deeply interested. He went to a small town 
in Switzerland the latter part of 1830 with 
the hope that the salubrious air would, in a 
measure, restore his strength. Vain hope! 
The great master was too far gone. He 
died January 6, 1831, surrounded by a few 
kinsmen and loving friends. 

_ As a composer Kreutzer was prolific. His 
industry was incessant and the fountain of 
musical ideas was seemingly inexhaustible. 
His most important work was, of course, his 
“ Forty Studies.” 

Kreutzer said of Paganini: ‘“ The highest 
art begins and ends with Paganini. Hecan 
even beat me at the classics, and in his own 
chosen field I am but a tyro. No one has 


{ 





equalled Paganini, and never again will his 
equal appear.” 

Kreutzer was the third, in order of de- 
velopment, of the four great representative 
masters of the classical violin school of Paris; 
the other three being Viotti, Rode and 
Baillot. His style, as much as we know of 
it from his concertos, is cn the whole, more 
brilliant than Rode’s, but less modern than 
Baillot’s. Kreutzer did not require Beet- 
hoven's dedication to make his name an 
honoured one. His fame will always rest on 
his unmatched work of studies—‘“ Forty 
Etudes on Caprices for the Violin,’ a work 
which has an almost unique position in the 
literature of violin studies. It has been 
recognized and adopted as the basis of all 
solid execution on the violin by masters of all 
schools—French, German, or those of any 
other nationality—and has beea brought out 
in numerous editions. In point of difficulty, 
it ranks just below Rode’s 24 Caprices, and 
is generally regarded as the best work of its 
kind in existences Kreutzer’s concertos 
afford excellent material for the student, but 
are less interesting than those of Viotti and 
Rode, and, with the exception of the nine- 
teenth Concerto, the one in D minor, are 
now but infrequently played in public. 

Whenever Kreutzer’s name is mentioned, 
the “ Kreutzer Sonata” is mentioned, too. 
Now, with regard to this composition, some- 
thing needs to be said right here. This 
sonata for piano and\violin is in the key of 
A, Op. 47, and was published 1805. It was 
written by Beethoven at least three years 
before that time. The work was first played 
by Beethoven and Bridgetower at Augarten, 
at 8 a.m., May 17, 1803. Some idea of its 
popularity in England may be furmed from 
the fact that it was played 62 times at 
the Monday Popular Concerts in London 
between 1854 and 1goo. 





Many of our readers will recollect the 
tragic death of Mme. Patey, who expired on 
the platform a few years ago just as she had 
finished ‘‘ The Banks of Allan Water,” which 
terminates with the line, “ There a corpse 
lay she.” After the death of the celebrated 
contralto, the first artist to sing the song in 
public again was Miss Ada Crossley, who 
gave it as an encore at Keighley the other 
day. She had just got to the second last 
line when a lady in the audience fainted ; 
and after her moans and struggles had 
created something of a panic, Miss Crossley 
sat down on the platform, and left the song 
unfinished. On the same day Mme. Patey's 
husband died at Bournemouth! 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





UBLISHER'’S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the Publisber 
desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by bim by 
M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present one which will, 
for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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VIOLIN, 


Made in Cremona, Circa 1740, is now on 
Sale at the owners 


BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 
11, Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


PRICE £1000. 


Its tone is Grand, fine, full, im- 
pressive, matured and unmatchable. 


Write at once for an appointment to see it 
and try its wonderful quality and quantity. 





TWO GREAT BOONS 


THE BECKER PATENT INDEPENDENT FRIC- 
TION PEGS for Violins, Violas and 'Cellos, and The 
BECKER CHIN AND SHOULDER REST COM- 
BINED, may be had from all Musical Instrument 
Dealers, etc , or full catalogues, particulars and testi-': 
monials, post free, from the Sole Agents, 

F. N. BLACK & CO., 6, Stanley Street, Fairfield, 

Liverpool. 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Wholesale and 
Retail. 
OUR MARVELLOUS OFFER TO 
AMATEURS ONLY. Send addressed and stamped enve- 


lope for free sample Tested Violin String and particulars 
of how to obtain a set of BECKER Pegs or Chin Rest FREE. 


Please mention this paper. 





Just Published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INFORMATION 
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Payers, OwNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 


ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 


Taken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observations, 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, etc. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 
LONDON : 
W, REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 
_ Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


VIOLIN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

() This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

. in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
ee - the Continent. 


~ 
\ Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
bo AY {@) R } PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
Vite) SIRS 


Sott AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E” will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the —_ - 

ample 





the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 
J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


a. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
r announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





PROFESSOR wanted in many towns to act as 
Agent. Very good terms.—Write for particulars 
to ‘' Professor,"’ 182, Wardour Street, Oxford Street, W. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violiuist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 


Ofters full musical education, with or without 
residence, to Violinists. 


—_—— 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 








SNe St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Ltd., are 
- always open to buy suitable manuscripts for 
Violin and Piano, or Piauo only.—182, Wardour 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London; 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly 
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MISS SISSIE McFADYEN. 


THE young aspirant for future fame, as a 
violinist and singer, whose portrait we here- 
by present to our readers, is Miss Sissie 
McFadyen, a young lady of some eighteen 
years of age, whose remarkable talent and 
progress in her art were keenly watched by 
her master, Mr, E. Polonaski, under whose 
guidance she studied music during her so- 
journ in England. The young lady hails 
from New Zealand, where she had already 
made her mark before starting for England 
in order to receive the finishing touches of 
her musical education. 

She started for her native land some time 
early in October and expected to reach 
home towards Christmas time, where she 
will settle down as a teacher as well as 
concert-player. Both .these qualifications 
Miss McFadyen possesses to a very high 
degree, and we shall at all times be glad to 
hear of her progress and hope that her career 
may bea most brilliant one and that she may 


‘receive at the hands of her country audi- 


ences, the full appreciation her talent en- 
titles her to get. Before leaving England, 
she was the first violin candidate who passed 
the examination of F.L.I.M., the cap and 
gown of which institution she is not little 
proud to wear now. She is the first Austra- 
lian candidate who has successfully passed 
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this examination, and let us hope others 
may tollow her example. We had the grati- 
fication to receive a letter from her, written 
on board ship in which she expresses herself 
most gratefully for all the kindness she has 
received from her many friends, whom, 
however, she and we all hope may meet 
again. Therefore we heartily call out to 
her across the seas: ‘“‘ Au revoir.” Our re- 
producticn is taken from a photograph of 
Ed. Sharp, of 221, Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Baron voN SEYDLITZ, in contributing some 
interesting reminiscences of Wagner to Die 
Musik, tells us in Wagner's very words how 
he used to recuperate himself after con- 
ducting a concert :— When I have finished 
a concert, and am thoroughly done up, I 
know of only one way to set myself on 
my legs again. I take the biggest beer glass 
I can find, and fill it with good strong Bur- 
gundy, and drink it off in one draught. 
Then I am myself again, and as fresh as 


ever.” 
* + oa 


Artists are often chagrined by the attitude 
or remarks of those who do not differentiate 
between the interpreter of the classics and 
the one who accomplishes acrobatic feats. 
A case in point may be cited when Mme. 
Patti had recently graciously sung at a 
charity concert in a Yorkshire town. The 
Mayor, thinking to pay her a compliment, 
said: ‘* You have nearly made the audience 
forget its regret at the non-appearance of 
Harry Hoek, the sword-swallower.” 

* * * 

Perhaps the most charming characteristic 
in the King’s nature is his desire to give 
pleasure to others. Instead of growing 
selfish, like the majority of human kind, as 
he advances in years he becomes more 
genial, more thoughtful, more desirous of 
making evervone around him happy. The 
pains he took to keep the treat in store for 
the Queen a secret on her birthday, when he 
commanded Mr. Sousa to give a performance 
at Sandringham, was almost boyish in its 
delightful enthusiasm. ‘I hear not a living 
soul at Sandringham,” says a writer in the 
Whitehall Review, ‘‘ knew a syllable about 
the matter until about an hour before the 
performance. Even then its nature was 
unknown to them. It was the greatest treat 
which could possibly have been afforded Her 





Majesty, for there is none who loves classical 
and sacred music as she does, and the pro- 
gramme was almost composed of such.” 

* * * 

Dr. Hanslick gives the following account 
of his visit to Beethoven’s birthplace at Bonn: 
“On my way home from Schumann's grave 
I came to an unassuming house in the Rhein- 
gasse, bearing the inscription, ‘ Beethoven's 
birthplace.’ I entered a damp passage, 
climbed up a dark, narrow, wooden staircase, 
and was ushered into an empty, dismal 
room, the decaying walls and tiny latticed 
windows of which spoke its antiquity. 
‘ Beethoven was born in this room,’ said my 
guide, as positively as if he had been present 
on the occasion. Bareheaded, and with a 
throbbing heart, I gazed upon the hallowed 
but exceedingly dirty apartment in which 
Beethoven uttered his first wail. Then, at 
the risk of breaking my neck, I stumbled 
down the gloomy staircase into the street, 
and was no little astounded when, further on, 
I came upon a house in the Bonngasse dis- 
playing a marble tablet with the device, 
‘Ludwig van Beethoven was born here.’ 
During my previous emotion I had forgotten 
the contest of some years ago as to which of 
the two houses had really been the scene of 
Beethoven’s début upon the world's stage. 
The incident, contemplated from afar, has a 
comic aspect, but on the spot the shock it in- 
flicted was vary painful. Of a verity, the 
authorities at Bonn should insist upon re- 
moving the memorial tablet from one of these 
two houses. Tworival birthplaces constitute 
an intolerable anomaly. Besides, there is no 
doubt as to which is the house. Thayer’s 
researches have established it as an indis- 
putable fact that Beethoven was born at 513, 
Bonngasse, and was at least five years old 
when his family moved into Fischer’s house 
in the Rheingasse. Away, then, with the 
tablet from the front of this latter house, and 
never again iet a worshipper of Beethoven 
imperil his pious neck on its abominable 
corkscrew staircase !”’ 

* * * 

There are two kisses which Mme. Patti 
will never forget. The first occurred many 
years ago in Paris, at a matinée she had 
arranged for the benefit of a poor and then 
almost unknown actress, Sarah Bernhardt, 
who had lost everything she possessed ina 
fire. Atter the performance the now famous 
actress came forward, and, with tears in her 
eyes, threw her arms about the prima donna's 
neck and kissed her. On the second occasion 
she had been singing before the Spanish 
court, and the baby king, Alfonso, was 
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brought to her in the arms of his nurse. 
Mme. Patti kissed his hand, but the Queen 
Regent interfered, saying, ‘‘ My son shall 
never be so ungallant as to allow a lady to 
kiss his hand. Pray permit him to give you 
a kiss,” which the child obediently did. 

* oK * 

It may be of interest to members of the 
I,S.M. visiting London for the Conference to 
see the fine collection of old violins at 
Messrs. Beare, Goodwin & Co., in Wardour 
Street. They have recently added to this 
collection some fine old Italian instruments 
that are indeed treasures. Probably the 
best value in the London market is offered 
by Messrs. Beare & Co., at their wholesale 
house in Rathbone Place. All players and 
teachers interested in the string family should 
see their Kloz and Barzoni instruments. 


* * * 


The following anecdote concerning Sir 
Frederick Bridge has come to our ears. It 
appears that he was walking in the cloisters 
of the Abbey one morning when he came 
across a man opening the grave of a famous 
musician of the seventeenth century. ‘“ Ah,” 
said the professor, “‘ that is the grave of one 
who was a great man.” ‘ Was he a great 
man, sir?’ returned the digger. ‘I wish I 
had known that sooner, for I have just 
driven a drain-pipe through him.” To this 
we may add another reference to Sir Fred- 
erick’s wife. Lady Bridge, a year or so ago, 
bought a very pretty guinea-pig and lodged 
him in luxurious quarters, dubbing rim “ Per- 
cival.”’ Unluckily Percival happened to be 
a lady guinea-pig, and astonished the family 
by presenting them with four small Percivals, 
who were duly named Handel, Sullivan, 
Chopin and Mozart. Now Sir Frederick is 
going about recommending his friends to 
take up guinea-pig breeding, which he de- 
clares “ pays well.” 

* * * 


The March King was interviewed by an 
Express representative before sailing for 
America, and, amongst other things, said :-— 
‘‘T and the members of my band have been 
delighted with our visit, both from an artistic 
and social standpoint we could not have 
been treated better. We have made friends 
and have playedto the same kind of audiences 
as in America. We found it was no use 
saying we were a great band; we had to 
play and demonstrate it. Afterwards people 
said lots of nice things about it.” 

With regard to his visit to the King and 
Queen at Sandringham, Sousa said he was 
very proud of the honour his Majesty had 








conferred upon him in granting him the 
Victorian Order. The King also presented 
him with four pheasants which his Majesty 
shot himself. King Edward told him that 
the band played beautifully, and was finely 
drilled. 1n conclusion, Sousa observed: “I 
should like to say to the people of England, 
through the Express, ‘Au revoir, and not 
good-bye,’ for I mean tocome back in June.” 

The gross profits of the tour amount to 
£24,000, of which Mr. Sousa’s share was 
£8,000. 





DISCOURSE DELIVERED BY MESSRS. BAL- 
FOUR AT THEIR “VIOLIN TONAL 
EXHIBITION.” 


Held at St. Andrew’s Hall, Berkley Street, 
Glasgow, on = Evening, December 
th, 1901. 


When the celebrated “ Balfour Strad” violin 
(price £2,000) recently exhibited in the Glasgow 
Exhibition, was played on, as well as other fine 
Cremonas, the executant being the well known 
Glasgow violinist, Mr. Camillo Ritter. 


Introduction. 

Ir is a very great pleasure, and I feel it a special 
privilege to address you, this evening, on the 
subject of ‘Old Violins,” on which subject I 
admit, I and my partner, who will also presently 
speak, are enthusiasts. We propose with your 
kind indulgence, to give short addresses to be each 
followed by violin solos exhibiting the tonal 
qualities of some fine old instruments, among 
which we have the “Balfour Strad”’ violin, 
named after a fine old Scotch gentleman, 
Buchanan Balfour, the founder of our firm in 
London ip the early part of the last century. 
Violin lovers are legion. Herr Ludwig Strauss 
said of his violin, ‘I shall never marry; this 
(touching his violin) has all my affection, it is my 
wife, friend, and everything to me; it knows 
when I am sorry and mourns with me; it knows 
when I am glad and rejoices with me, it never 
scolds, it never tires of me.” 


What then is a Violin ? 

What is this wonderful instrument cf fifty- 
eight parts which arouses such an extreme senti- 
ment as to gain all the affection of a man? I 
answer that a violin is a musical carving. You 
know what a statue is carved out of, a solid block 
of stone, granite or marble. Well, a violin is 
carved out of solid blocks of wood, solid blocks of 
deal or pine, for the front plates, and solid blocks 
of maple or sycamore for the back and head, or 
scroll, and ribs or sides of the violin. The only 
parts in a true and genuine violin which must be 
bent by heat or otherwise into shape are the ribs 
and linings, all else is carved out of solid blocks 
of wood, viz., front, back and scroll. Factory 
fiddles are sometimes made pressed into shape ; 
they are not fiddles, the vibrating fibres of the 
wood have been twisted and spoiled, A violin, 
then, is a wood carving, but it must be more. It 
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must be a musical carving, not only must the 
maker of a fine violin be a clever hand carver of 
wood, but partly by experience and partly by in- 
tuition he must cut his plites of correct thick- 
nesses to give good tonal r2sults, and as no two 
blocks of wood are exactly al ke in fibre, density, 
etc., etc., you can at once understand that no set 
rulss for thicknesses of the plates of the front and 
back of a violin areinfillible, Even the greatest 
violin maker that ever lived, Antonio Stradivari, 
himself wrote in the Medicea viola, date 1691, 
‘*Corretto da me, Antonio Stradivari,” he having 
thinned the plates too much had to thicken them 
by adding a thin layer of wood, and other fine 
makers, Pietro Guarneri, Carlo Bergonzi and 
Girolamo Amati made the same mistake in one or 
two of their instruments as their handwriting 
testifies. But let us suppose a fine wood carver, 
give him the finest and most suitable acoustic 
wood, and there yet remains a difficulty be must 
surmount, and the difficulty is that the violin 
carver must establish an harmonic ton1i relation- 
ship between the front and back pilates of his 
violin. Scientists have established by experiment 
this fact, that in the best violins the note given 
by the wood of the front of the violin is at leasta 
full musical tone lower than the note given by the 
wood in the back of the same violin, but the 
tonal difference in the best violin such as a 
“ Strad ” or ‘‘ Guarnerius” more often approaches 
a third, an admitted musical interval. In short, 
the violin carver must not violate an admitted 
first principal of musical harmony, that consecu- 
tive octaves are not aliowed, 7.e., the wood of his 
back and front must not give the same note or 
near the same note. Leaving this thorny and ab- 
struse subject of harmonic relations, look for one 
moment at the head or scroll, the completion of 
our musical carving. This, again, is a solid 
carving, front view, two side views, back view, 
top view, 1.e., five points of view, all should blend 
in delightful artistic curves. The scroll, or head 
has no eyes, for music is blind, but the ears of a 
good scroll project “ali attention,” and a fine 
scroll nearly always means a fine body, a fine 
violin. It remains but to cover our violin with 
its elastic seamless garment of varnish, and lo, 
bebold our violin, our musical carving complete, 
made by one man, we have a true work of art, a 
musical carving, a violin ! 

Tartini’s Andante (from Sonata in G) was then 
pliyed on an old violin, price £40. 


Quality of Tone. 

The word quality conveys to the true violinist 
and musician—" refinement.” Used in conjunc- 
tion with the word tone it suggests all that is en- 
trancing in that wonderful element sound. It 
may be said that there exists sounds of poor or 
bad quality, which of course is perfectly true, 
nevertheless quality in its full musical application 
means fineness. 

When we speak of an old violin having a fine 
quality of tone, we imply a rich attractive mel- 
lowness in its utterances when properly played. 

Why should an old violin in particular have 
this mellow quality? Why should it not be 
possessed by a new violin, or by a new violin 
made of old wood? Because, if made of new 





wood the material of that instrument’s construc- 
tion lacks freedom and because even if a new 
violin is made of old wood it still lacks freedom, 
but why if made of old wood? Weli, let us pic- 
ture to ourselves a fine Cremona violin as we 
might a beautif il pear, beautiful to the eye but 
not quite ripe (the metaphor is striking as the 
skin of the fruit has a fair comparison to the 
varnish on the exterior of a violin). Now let us 
cut the unripe pear in halves, and let it ripen in 
its disinteragated form. What is the result ? 
Why, sleepiness, so with the violin made of 
pre-seasoned wood, the material has not been 
protected from decay during its non-musical 
seasoning, and the result is therefore ‘ unsatis- 
factory,” wanting in life the soul of music. No 
modern copy of an old Cremonese master can 
therefore be matured during our present gener- 
ation, artificial methods of tonally ageing the 
wood of modern violins, such as baking, treating 
with acids or other unnatural means, must end 
in tonal disaster. Let us appreciate, to the full, 
the efforts of those honest modern makers of 
to-day who are really making fiddles for future 
generations, but let us not for one moment con- 
fuse the spurious, toneless, antique-l»oking copy 
with the genuine work of the great fiddle-makers 
of the past. In the violin last played a well- 
known professor discovered what he aptly called 
an “oily” qnality of tone, meaning n> doubt an 
easy or shail we say lubricated kind of tone. Be 
that as it may, no one can reasonably deny that 
it possesses a rich, full tone. 

In further distinction between qualities, there 
naturally comes the classification of various de- 
grees of fineness, and to illustrate this is largely 
the objeat of this exhibition. This evening we shall 
have the opportunity of comparing the rich, sym- 
pathetic tone of the Amatis, the celestial Stradi- 
vari-tone, and the grand, full, impressive tone of 
the great Guarneri, with each other and in com- 
parison with other good but comparatively minor 
makers, such as Michael Platner, of Rome, and 
Ferdinando Gagliano, of Naples, our next ex- 
ample. In connection with this instrument it 
will no doubt interest you to know that in this 
violin the maker evidently tried to follow the 
“long pattern” of the great Stradivari, the 
quality of wood chosen being very fine, and simi- 
lar to that used by Antonio himself. This fiddls 
is moreover finely inliid, evidently after the style 
of some of Antonio’s work. 

But for its quality of tone we will now ask our 
executant to kindly test it so that you may form 
your own practical opinion. Hungarian Dance, 
No. 1 (Brahms-Joachim) was then played on a 
violin by Ferdinando Gagliano, price £100. 


Early Cremona—the Amatis. 

The Amatis were a clan or family who lived 
and died in Cremona. Six members of this 
fimily were violin makers; Andrea Amati, born 
about 1525, died 1611, was the founder of the 
Cremonese school. The honour of first making 
a violin bas generally been given to Gasparo da 
Salo, of the rival Brescian school, born 1542, 4.e., 
seventeen years after Andrea Amati is supposed 
to have been born, and while there are no end of 
champions of Gasparo’s claims of being the first 
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violin maker, I have not read a strong case for 
Andrea Amati, although I believe a very strong 
case could be made for Andrea, it dates are to be 
relied on. Unfortunately, owing to Andrea 
Amati adopting a high model and cutting his 
plates too thin, most of his instruments have got 
broken and destroyed, and are very scarce, but 
further light is much needed on this point. 


Now I wish to try and give you a clear idea cf 
the Amati violin workers. If we study the 
Amati family well, we see that there were six 
members of the Amati family who were engaged 
in the craft in Cremona. First, we have the 
founder, Andrea Amati, born about 1525, died 
1611. A younger brother of Andrea, Nicolo 
Amati (1568-86) made small basses; this Nicolo 
Amati, Andrea’s younger brother, must not be 
confused with Andrea’s grandson, the great 
Nicolo Amati, cf grand Amati fame, who taught 
Strad and one of whose instruments (7¢., the 
great Nicolo Amati’s) you will shortly hear 
played. Andrea Amati, the founder, was de- 
scended from an ancient and noble family cf 
Cremona, dating as far back as 1cg7 (i.e., near 
William the Conqueror’s time, 1066). Andrea 
had two sons, Antonio and Girolamo, both violin 
makers, who were in partnership for a few years 
known as the Brothers Amati; each, however, 
made distinct instruments, Girolamo’s being far 
superior in workmanship and originality. I will 
call Andrea’s son Girolamo, ‘‘ Girolamo the first,” 
for a great grandson of Andrea, also a violin 
maker in Cremona, was named Girolamo. 
Girolamo the first, second son of Andrea, the 
founder, had a son, the great Nicola Amati. 

Thus we see there were six Amati viclin 
carvers, Andrea, the founder, his two song, 
Antonio and Girclamo I., Andrea’s grandson, the 
great Nicola, and Andrea’s brother Nicola, and 
lastly Andrea’s great grandsor, Girolamo II. 


It is impossible in a brief space of time, to give 
all the characteristics of the works of art each of 
the Amatis’ produced, so I will confine myself to 
briefly stating the characteristics of the Amati 
school in contrast with the more robust, larger 
and deeper toned Brescian instrument. 

1. High model of front and back; finely 
reeded front plates. 

2. Deep groovings on the body about an inch 
from side, enabling the corners to be carefally 
worked and giving an artistic appearance as con- 
trasted with the short corners of Gaspar, Gio 
Paolo Maggini and Del Jesu. 

3. Small model 4 to } short of 14 inches, 
rather narrow and de!:cate appearance except 
the Grand Amatis, but even those were only 14 
inches, a grand model at the time when made. 

4. Purfling narrow, neat and laid near the 
edge, scrolls neat and small, ears well projecting 
and narrow peg box. 

5. Sound holes at first short and upright, 
then more slender and developed until the great 
Nicola Amati led the way for the Strad F hole. 

6. Inside blocks and linings neat but 
diminutive. 

7. Varnish first yellow tones amber or amber 
tinged with red and of a quality now a lost art. 





8. Tone sweet, ciear and silvery and with the 
exception cf many cf the great Nicola instru- 
ments weak on the fou: th string. 

These are the broad marks of the Amati family 
of violin carvers. 


_ Mr. Camiilo Ritter then played Raff's “ Cava. 
tina” and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Le Cygne” on a violia 
of the great Nicola Amati, date 1670, price £150. 


Italianized Germans. 

In the days ot the early Italian lute makers, 
we trace many a German craftsman, and so 
markedly German are some of the names asso- 
ciated with the earliest lute recollections in Italy 
that it does not surprise us to find that mapy 
German violin makers should bave journeyed to 
Italy, the cradle and developing land cf fine 
fiddles. 

Matteo Buckenberg, a German by birth, was 
in his day one of the most renowned of Roman 
lute makers. There-bos of various kinds are 
known, made by him, dated from Rome about 
1590. He, however, is only one cf many such 
emigrated Germans in the lute days—many of 
his countrymen had preceded him in the etfort 
to secure a share of the lucrative Italian musical 
craft-work. So naturally when violins tvuok the 
place of viols and luter, Germans still went to the 
Italian Eldorado to try their luck in gaiaing 
artistic fame and fortune in the rapidly rising 
invention. Among many such visitants, we may 
note David Techler (or Dechler) born at Sals- 
burg in 1666, who went to Rome via Venice and 

robably Cremona, picking up en route know- 
edge and style. We are told that he caused 
such consternation among the fiddle carvers of 
Venice (so great was his adaptability to his new 
surroundings) that they threatened to murder 
him, and that in fear of his life, he cleared out 
and went further afield, settling in Rome where 
he made instruments equal to many a Cremona. 

Mathias Albani, the younger of the Tyrol, also 

assed in a similar way through Cremona to 

ome, while Gorgio Bairhof and the brothers 
Fiscer, also Germans about the middle of the 
eighteenth century went to and settled in Milan, 
and were probably pupils of the art under the 
Gaglianos of the period. German Italian violins 
all have their nationality clearly marked in their 
form and finish, and although partly covered in 
the Italian cloak, they never quite lose the stamp 
of their origin. The violin next to be performed 
on is an Italianized German, by Michael Platner, 
again a settler in Rome about 1740. His work is 
good and well finished being of a decided charac- 
ter. It is well timbered and neat, its tone 1s of the 
next interest. 


Violin solo follow ‘ Gartenmelodie " bv Robert 
Schumann on a Michael Platner, price £30. 


Strad’s Pupils. 

There are many makers who are said to have 
been pupils of the great Antonio Stradivari, for 
instance Francescus Gobetti, Tomaso Balestrieri 
and others, but I will confine myself to the most 
celebrated of them, and first I will mention his 
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sons Omobono and Francescus, the first named 
did not make many fiddles, but was occupied 
chiefly in repairs, but Francescus Stradivari has 
left us some fine instruments, a very fine speci- 
men of whose handiwork you will shortly be able 
to hear, but the four greatest pupils of Antonio 
are Carlo Bergonzi, who serving Strad and his 
two violin working sons, inherited all the work- 
ing materials of the great Stradivari, and carried 
on the great Cremonese traditions at Cremona, 
and five Bergonzis, his sons and grandsons, also 
became violin makers, next Domenico Montag- 
nana, who, emigrating from Cremona to Venice 
consolidated the existing Venetian school of 
violin makers. This second famous pupil of 
Strad has been called the mighty Venetian. A 
third famous pupil of Strad was Lorenzo Guadag- 
nini, whose son, J. B. Guadagnini, also attained 
to great fame as a maker, but the J. B. Guadag- 
nini, son of Lorenzo Guadagnini, Strad’s pupil, 
must not be confused with his uncle, J. B. 
Guadagnini, a maker not so well known. The 
fourth great pupil of Strad was Allessandro Gag- 
liaano who was born at Naples about 1640. 
Tradition tells how Allesandro killed an adver- 
sary in a duel, in consequence fled from Naples 
to Cremona, where he entered Strad’s workshop, 
but in 1695, when we suppose this affair had 
blown over, he returned to Naples and estab- 
lished the Neapolitan school of violin makers. 
Thus we see that apart from minor pupils and 
his two sons, that Antonio Stradivari's pupils 
established the Neapolitan and also Milanese 
schools of violin makers while plenty of makers 
were still left working in Cremona, mother of 
these industries. This short survey will enable 
us to begin to realize what a wonderful man 
Antonio Stradivari was. 


Bach’s Sarabande (ior violin alone) was then 
performed on a grand “ Francesco Stradivari” 
date about 1718, price £500. 


Cremonas Zenith. 

Why rave about Cremonas ? 

Why not rave about British fiddles instead, in 
these days of Imperial ideas ? 

Why not run our own country’s antiques as 
well as our modern merchandise ? 

No; it is no good. It won't do. 

True in some branches of art our country 
has excelled, as is evidenced by the work of such 
men as Wilkie Turner, Wedgwood and a few 
others in various branches of art. Butin carving 
fiddles, hardly any can light a candle with Cre- 
monas brilliant beacons. One worthy exception 
in the British school, perhaps, may be allowed in 
the person of Benjamin Banks, Senr., of Salis- 
bury, in Lis better pieces, but even in these 
fiddies he suffered from climatic difficulties and 
want of the very finest tonal wood for his front 
plates. 

Fine ‘‘ Cremonas,”’ what do we picture to our- 
selves in such a phrase? Why,—the pick of the 
best, or as some say the Best Best. No fiddle 
form ever equalled that turned out by the great 
Cremonese, Antonio Stradivari and it seems most 
improbable that any future efforts of man in violin 
‘‘ken " ever will. Art perfect to the ear and eye 





alike. Rare rubies, emeralds, pearls and dia- 
monds, scarce though they may be, are always 
probable finds of the future, but fine Strads, are 
getting scarcer and scarcer as time rolls on. 

Scotland is rich in Strads and possesses fine 
examples, such as the “ Betts,” the ‘ Countess,” 
the ‘*Cessol,” and the ‘‘ Messie,” etc., but even 
these riches, we can count up on the fingers of 
two hands, surely then, we should highly prize 
such gems, io comparison with whicb, to 
= true musical appreciator, paintings and jewels 
pale. 

The celebrated “ Balfour Strad” so recently 
exhibited in the International Exhibition, just 
terminated, in the second greatest City of our 
mighty Empire, owes its name to the late 
Buchanan Balfour, who established our firm, 
early in the last century, —while his half-brother, 
now the Honourable James Balfour, founded the 
firm of James Balfour and Co., at Melbourne. 

It is a great pleasure to us to feel that this 
unique gem of Cremonese art should have been 
the name of so genuine a Scotsman as Buchanan 
Balfour was. Some violin enthusiasts desired us 
to call this instrument the ‘*‘ Sullivan” after the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan, but it has fallen to the 
lot of the late Buchanan Balfour to have this 
wonderful Strad named the “ Balfour” in his 
honour. 

Antonio Stradivari was also a wonderful man, 
but his fiddles seem to be even more wonderful, 
for good though they were, when he turned them 
out, they have kept on improving year bv year 
ever since, that is when accidents and the Vandal 
have not destroyed them. Now we will let the 
‘“‘ Balfour ” Strad tell its own magic tale in ripple 
and trill. 

Bach's Air (on G string). Hungarian Dance 
No. 2 (Brahms Joachim), were then played, on 
the “ Balfour” Strad, followed by an encore, 
‘* Reverie Schumann.” 


Who was Joseph’s Master? 

The violin next to be pilayedon we have for the 
nonce called the “ Missing Link,” The maker ot 
this instrument taught Joseph Guarnerius his 
craft. Up till now the history of the celebrated 
maker Joseph Guarnerius, Strad’s one and only 
rival has been very obscure. A not very reliable 
tradition tells us that Del Jesu was a wild fellow, 
got into trouble and thence into prison, where 
the jailor’s daughter supplied him with inferior 
wood from which he made some indifferent 
violins called “ Prison Josephs.” 

I myself do not believe that Joseph Guarnerius 
ever was in prison, but what is certain, Joseph 
Guarnerius has imprisoned tone in his violins, 
needing only a Paganini or a Kiibelik to set the 
music tree in its mostentrancingform. No'cello 
by the great Del Jesu is known. 

Who then, has discovered Joseph’s master ? 
Mr. Horace Petherick of London has done thus, 
and his tale has already begun in the current 
issue of I'he Strad. The “ Missing Link ” is then 
a violin at present incognito. Mr. Petherick has 
told us in confidence the name, but we, without 
breaking confidence say the details are intensely 
interesting. Get Zhe Strad and follow it. The 
example now to be played on, is double purfled, 
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the scroll has a strong likeness to the scroll on 
our “ Imperial Josepb.” 

Schumann's “ Someileid ” was then played on 
the ‘* Missing Link” violin. Price £250. 

Del Jesu. 

Our evening is drawing to a close, and it is 
with regret that we have to ask your kind indul- 
gence regarding our “Imperial Joseph” which 
has failed us in reaching Scotland in time for 
this evening’s entertainment, owing to its careful 
adjustment and fittings!not being quite complete. 
But to prevent a void at the end of our pro- 
gramme, we have secured the loan of a very fine- 
toned “Joseph ’”’ which we supplied to a lady 
client of ours some years since. She has gener- 
ously placed it at our disposal for this evening 
to enable us to put the fitting finale to what we 
hope has been an interesting evening to you. 
We thank you all most heartily for your kind 
attention, and trust to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing some of you to-morrow at Cranstons. We 
will now let Joseph, though not the Imperial, 
speak for himself. 

Esquiss in D (August de Boeck), and Handel’s 
well-known Allegretto Moderato (from A major 
— were then played on a Joseph Guarnerius 
violin. 

Before the last solo was played, Dr. J. Anderson 
Robertson of Hillhead, Glasgow, spontaneously 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturers, 
which was enthusiastically responded to by the 
audience, numbering about 600, and suitably 
responded to by the lecturers. 








TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARLA VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 

“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 

Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 

Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 

Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 

2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 

Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is.; 

Other Parts, 6d. each. 

“The Highland Wreath.” | 

A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 

Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 

Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 

Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 

Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”’, etc 
“Gems.from the Great Masters.” 24 Ncs. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.”’ 


“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as “‘ Highland."’ 
POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 

Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by CARL VOLTI. 
To Soloists—send for lists of CarL VoLT1 & ANDRE 
La TarRcHE's works, 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart VoLti & 
ANDRE La TarcuHE's theoretical works. 
JOHNW BLOCKLET 

3, ARGYLL ST., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


RESIN OIL. 


Trape Marx. 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very tru 


ly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
‘ December 18th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


-and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 


the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDS. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W, 
December lth, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir;—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by far the best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 

Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. Iam also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
ollege; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ INn- 
FALLIBLE”’ Ort for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
Iam, yours faithfully and obliged, 
FRANK D’ALQUEN, 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
. May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that 1 consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Seen ion, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Mr. SHIELDS 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d, 
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“GOMPO” 


REGISTERED 
TO PREVENT 
PEGS SLIPPING 
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MYVN 








Soln by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 
CLARENCE House, HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Str,--I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Suikeips. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall’s, Music Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
Broapiey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address: 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 








ADDITIONAL PUPILS desired 
by experienced German lady. Good 
German, thorough French (acquired in 
France), superior Drawing, Painting, good 
Pastelist. Long references in Town. 

ADDRESS: 

FRAULEIN, 56, Lillie Road, West 
Brompton. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, 
By KOBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by BF. R. RITTER. 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 1 s. 6d. 





LONDON: W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





BEETHOYVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 


Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art. 


By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paugr. 
Translated from he German by Emity Hit. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, 
With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists. 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 


Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s, 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





NOW READY. Post 8vo, bevelled cloth, 2s. 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 





By C. A. EHRENFECHTER. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 


\ 





on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 





Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7/6. 


MEZZOTINTS 
MODERN MUSIC, 


BRAHMS, TSCHAIKOWSKY, 
CHOPIN, RICHARD STRAUSS, 
LISZT AND WAGNER. 





By JAMES HUNEKER. 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C 


4N 


‘14 AP 1902! 
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JAN 1902. ; THE YIOLIN ‘TIME S. ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MUSICAL WORKS. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING’ CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


~ 








~—_—~— es ee 


Preludes ag Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Henperson, cr. 8yo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) 

Half a Century of Music in England, by Dr..F. Husrrer, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(pub. 8s. 6 a4 

Twelve Lewin on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 
_ Teachers, by Grorecr E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 


»se Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 
he use a the Voice Withouta Master. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorcgs E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, ts 


This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, T eachers, Orators, Elocutionists and Clergymen a Practical 
K sdge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


L Dictional ry of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow- Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joux Bisuop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, ommentary, by Cuartes Gounop, translated by WiINDEYER 
Crark and J. T., Hutcdinson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianctorte, with 
Sixty-two Musical xamples, by Henry C. BanisTER, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographica! and Anecdotal, with 


se ig of the Violin and Early. Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
ull, Ciemenii, -Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, aad edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and ‘how they should’ 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsxi, translated by Miss N. JaNorHa, and edited by SuTHER- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert SCHUMANN, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F.R, Ritter, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

“to, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. 

‘3ener—Beethoven, by RicHarp WaAcneR, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNRE UTHER, second edition, cr. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Vagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Pragcer, 3s. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.) 


‘ANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DES DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Post Cacp FOR SPECIMEN Copy OF THE 


Yublished “ ENTERTAINER ” Monthly, 


bets stosnr th ‘* ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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The Hon. Secretary, 
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